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years. And to doubt that the bones of the saint, martyred at
Jerusalem, and heaven-sent to the shores of Spain, now rest
in most sacred Compostella, amid the wild mountains of
western Gallicia, would be an affront not only to the religious,
but to the national sentiment of the Peninsula.

The rise and progress of Christianity in the Roman world
is one of the most interesting questions that can engage the
attention of the historian; but its consideration, even in the
briefest manner, would be quite outside the limits of the present
work. Of the spread of the new religion in Spain during the
second and third centuries of our era, we have, unfortunately,
but the scantiest and most uncertain records. And as in the
political history of these early days, we hear of little but battles
and military heroes, so the history of religion or religious thought
is represented only by records of bloody persecutions and legends
of the martyrs of the faith.

The actual extent of the persecution of the Christians under
the earlier Emperors, as well as the character and causes of the
various outbreaks of Imperial intolerance of Christianity, have
always been matters of the greatest uncertainty; but it would
seem probable that, in the provinces of Hispania at all events,
with the exception, perhaps, of a short period during the reign
of the virtuous Trajan, the Christians1 were subjected to no
general or systematic persecution, whether on account of their
religion or their political opinions, until the dark days of
Diocletian.

Eugenius of Toledo, who suffered under Domitian, is the
first great name in the Spanish martyrology; Mancius died for
his faith at Evora under Trajan; Facundus and Primitivus in
Gallicia under Marcus Aurelius, and the more celebrated2
Fructuosus suffered death at Tarragona, under Gallienus.
These were the gallant witnesses among the early Christians,
who met their death bravely with their laces to the foe. For
rashness rather than reserve characterised the attitude of the
converts to the faith in the One True God, and many were the
endeavours made by more prudent leaders to restrain the over
zealous from condemning themselves to unnecessary martyrdom,
by offering public and gratuitous insult to the religion, and even
to the civil authorities, of the Empire.

1 See Renan, Marc Aurble ; and as to Trajan's policy as regards the Christians
generally, Bury, Student's Roman Empire (1893), pp. 445-448.

2 A long list of the early Christian martyrs of Spain will be found in Masdeu,
vii., pp. 217, 220.   Fructuosus is still the patron saint of Tarragona.